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Emerson’s Enduring Significance 


In this: and the following issue ts presented the full text 
of the most provocative utterance of Anniversary 


Week---the Ware Lecture delivered by 
Dr. John Haynes Holmes 


President Snow of Meadville receives degree 
from Hungarian University in 
picturesque ceremony 


Further News of Anniversary Week 
Activities 
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CHICAGO UNITARIAN COUNCIL HOLDS FIRST 
ANNUAL MEETING 


A remarkable record of enthusiastic co-operation and sub- 
stantial achievement was reported at the first annual meeting 
of the one-year-old Chicago Unitarian Council, which was held 
at Abraham Lincoln Center. Thirty-five delegates convened 
for the business meeting, over which Colonel William Nelson 
Pelouze presided. Virtually all of the eleven institutions com- 
prising the council were represented by full quotas of delegates 
whose names follow: First Unitarian Church, Dr. and Mrs. 
Vogt, Miss Martha Dameier; Unity Church, Rev. John R. Hey- 
worth, Robert Scott, and the council president, Colonel Pelouze; 
Unitarian Church in Geneva, IIll., Mr. and Mrs. Warren A. 
Smith, and Dr. Charles Lyttle, honorary minister; Third Uni- 
tarian Church, Rev. Edwin H. Wilson, Miss Roberts, and Harty 
Knudsen; Unitarian Church in Hobart, Ind., Mrs. Matthew 
Donnelly and Charles Donnelly, and Mr. Donald Harrington, 
student minister; Unitarian Church in Hinsdale, Rev. and Mrs. 
Edward W. Ohrenstein; Unitarian Church in Evanston, Mr. 
Johnson, Walter S. Vose; the People’s Church, Dr. Preston 
Bradley, minister, Walter H. Hermsdorff, chairman; Abraham 
Lincoln Center, Dr. and Mrs. Curtis W. Reese and Miss Baker; 
Church of the Brotherhood, Mr. and Mrs. Reeg, and Felix Lion, 
student minister; the Meadville Theological School, Arthur C. 
Tobin of the executive committee of the trustees. 

Of great interest were the reports of the chairmen of the 
council committees. That of Rev. Edwin H. Wilson told of 
work in church extension during the year which included the 
continuance of the Church of the Brotherhood, services being 
held with the aid of volunteer speakers at the Irving Park Y. M. 
C. A. with encouraging attendance. A new Highland Park Club 
for religious study under Andrew X. Mahy has thriven with in- 
creasing interest. The occupation of the old Jackson Park Com- 
munity property by St. Paul’s Universalist Church under Dr. 
L. Ward Brigham will provide the South Side of Chicago with a 
new active center. The report of Dr. Curtis Reese for the com- 
mittee on freedom and humanity stressed its activity in opposing 
political favoritism and corruption in the Chicago Public School 
system, and drew attention to the desirability of increasing the 
support of the Chicago churches toward the Lincoln Center 
summer camp for underprivileged children. Rev. Edward W. 
Ohrenstein reported for the publicity committee that during the 
past year eight four-inch advertisements of the Sunday services 
of our Chicago Unitarian churches had been carried in the Satur- 
day newspapers at a total expense of $190. Mr. Ohrenstein 
urged that this advertising be increased to cover four months of 
the coming year and also recommended that the council print 
“stickers” to be attached to American Unitarian Association 
pamphlet literature distributed by the churches indicating the 


location of the Unitarian churches of the city. Mrs. Von Ogden 
Vogt reported for the policy and program committee which con- 
vened last fall a large number of the club presidents and church 
officers of our area for consultation as to needs and aims in the 
field. Other activities of the council as reported by the secretary, 
Dr. Charles Lyttle, were: assistance rendered by the associated 
Alliances of Chicago to the new kitchenette of the Unitarian 
church in Hobart, whose revival under Mr. Harrington has been 
remarkable; the successful and enjoyable pilgrimage to the old 
Geneva church last June; the organization of an all-Chicago 
Unitarian Sunday School picnic last June; and the co-operation 
of the council with Dr. Preston Bradley in his notable pre- 
Haster noon-day services in a downtown theater. Probably the 
most striking instance of the council’s success was the Unitarian 
mass meeting held at the People’s Church, March 6, addressed 
by Cleveland’s Unitarian mayor, Harold H. Burton, on ‘‘Experi- 
ments in Municipal Reform.’’ Resolutions passed by the council 
included one sent to the Czechoslovakian consul-general in 
Chicago expressing sympathy and moral support for that nation 
in remembrance of its great liberal president, Thomas G. Mas- 
aryk, and one to the Chicago Jewish Council regretting current 
anti-Semitic agitation. 

Action toward the establishment of a Unitarian shore and 
country community near Chicago in which the good features of 
Star Island, Senexet Pines, and Gould Farm should be combined 
was undertaken by the formation of a committee to explore the 
feasibility of such a project. A committee was appointed to de- 
velop working relations with the Universalist churches in Chicago 
as well as the Ethical Culture Society under Dr. Horace Bridges. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Colonel William Nelson Pelouze; first vice president, 
Dr. Preston Bradley; second vice president, Dr. Curtis W. Reese; 
treasurer, Walter S. Vose; chairman, policy and program com- 
mittee, Walter H. Hermsdorff; chairman, church extension com- 
mittee, Rey. Edwin H. Wilson; chairman, publicity committee, 
Earl C. Jertson; chairman, freedom and humanity committee, 
Miss Martha C. Dameier; chairman, nominating committee, 
Mrs. Von Ogden Vogt. 

* * * 
SOUTH MIDDLESEX CONFERENCE HEARS THOUGHT- 
FUL ADDRESSES 


By unanimous vote of the South Middlesex Conference, the 
second Sunday in May, its directors were authorized to pay its 
proportionate share of the expense for an executive secretary for 
the Southern New England Council. The action came at the 
end of Rev. Walter F. Greenman’s report on Conference activi- 
ties. At the mass meeting two new directors were elected to 
succeed those automatically retiring: Rev. Waitstill H. Sharp 
of Wellesley Hills and Mrs. Frank W. Scott of Newton Center. 
The president, Rev. John N. Mark, vice president, Roy M. 
Cushman, and secretary-treasurer, Rey. Charles P. Wellman, 
were re-elected. 

The conference stood in silence in memory of Rey. Paul 8. 
Phalen, late of Somerville and long a member of the conference, 
as the secretary read the fine tribute adopted by his church and 
parishioners. 

In the afternoon Rabbi Beryl D. Cohon of Temple Israel 
addressed the conference. ‘Building Men’ was his theme, 
which he developed with vigor and great interest. 

In the evening, after a beautiful service of devotion led by 
Rev. Charles Styron of Lincoln, and the choir of the church, 
Henry J. Cadbury, professor in Harvard Divinity School, gave an 
address on “The Religious Approach to Social Problems.” 

He began by observing that the great life and death prob- 
lems characteristic of our age were social; that what he missed 
in the treatment of them, even by church people, was the dis- 
tinctively religious approach; that our churches cannot escape 
responsibility, for even “‘silence’’ may be interpreted as consent 
in situations where wrong and injustice are involved. 

The conference was guest of the historic Congregational 
Church of Lexington. 


———— 
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ZIONS HERALD TALDERSGATE 
BICENTENNIAL 


HE other week we suggested filing for future 
reference an issue of a magazine devoted to the 
memory of Clarence Darrow. In a time when 

few people have space for libraries and magazines are 
‘seldom bound by their owners, it is a wise procedure 
to keep single copies containing material of moment. 
Here, for instance, is the beautifully-produced Alders- 
gate Bicentennial number of Zions Herald, given over 
to biographical, descriptive and critical consideration 
-of the work of John Wesley. The issue, dated May 
18, 1938, commemorates, of course, the Aldersgate 
sermon of May 24, 1738, a sermon begun by its 
preacher while he was in a mood of gloom and appre- 
hension, ended on a higher level and one from which 
he was thenceforth not to depart. The number has 
not only religious interest but. extraordinary biblio- 
graphical interest, giving us, as it does, for the first 
time, a new letter written by Susanna Wesley to the 
Countess of Huntington, and probably the last extant 
letter from her hand. 

To the outsider it may appear paradoxical that 
in Wesley’s movement you have originally a great 
emphasis on personal conversion and now, apparently, 
a great emphasis on social justice—at least the out- 


sider has heard of wealthy Methodist laymen pro-- 


testing at the social gospel of so many of their minis- 
ters, and the gospel must be “taking hold” or they 
would not bother to protest. The unity in this 
seeming duality is uncovered in Halford E. Luc- 
cock’s “Comments on the Passing Pageant’ in this 
same number. He points out that the Methodist 
revival and the industrial revolution were two con- 
temporaneous whirlpools in the stream of history— 
or new experiments on the part of God, whichever you 
care to call them. Dr. Luccock calls them ‘‘two con- 
current revolutions in power.” The developments 
ran side by side and in the same geographical terri- 
tory. To be sure, Wesley did not preach anything 
which sounded like a “social gospel,’ says Dr. Luc- 
cock. But Wesley did discover the poor: “He was a 
spiritual Robinson Crusoe who discovered on the 
English landscape, not one footprint, but footprints 
of millions of defrauded and suffering fellow country- 
men.” Not only did Wesley give these men the new 
sense of themselves which made them formidable, but 
he established a tradition of practical philanthropy 
as well as of ethical implications. Now that kind of 
motivation is at work on a larger and different task: 


“Today we are in the midst of the greatest chapter of | 


the social contribution of our Church. We are learning 
that in a complex machine society it is increasingly 
inadequate to work for social salvation merely by 
transforming individual character. We must also 
transform social institutions. We have come to see 
what is almost a new Christian virtue, that of the 


- 


critical ethical scrutiny of our society. We have come 
to realize that the major task of our time is to organize 
our society for the risks and ventures of co-operation.”’ 
During a panel discussion on the problems of 
democracy during Anniversary Week someone made 
the point that Channing—whose words had been 
quoted in a proposed resolution on our tradition of 
social justice—would not have known what the phrase 
meant. Neither would Wesley. But it is well to 
remind ourselves that phrases are secondary. What 
Methodists are loyal to in Wesley and what we are 
loyal to in Channing is not their phrases but the 
present-day implications of their ethical attitudes. 


ae 


ON PASSING RESOLUTIONS 


HOULD liberal religious bodies pass resolutions 
N at all? The most immediate answer is, “Not 
if it takes too long.” It did take too long 
at the May meetings of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. The panel groups were instituted to 
quicken the process, but they did not quicken it 
enough. Resolutions debated in panel were re-de- 
bated on the floor. The obvious remedy is to limit 
the time of debate. But unfortunately resolutions 
debatable for ten minutes are debatable for ever. 
Possibly the real remedy is to pass resolutions on 
desirable ends and not commit the movement as a 
whole to the use of specific means. ‘To disapprove of 
Japan’s aggression against China and to do the little 
one can to end it is certainly mandatory upon even 
an elementary Christian conscience. To urge not 
only government action against the aggressor but a 
boycott on the part of individuals—exciting the in- 
dividuals by your oratory as you urge them—is, 
when we consider the propensity of our people at 
large to persecute racial minorities, to recommend a 
weapon which a great many Unitarians will not only 
refuse to use but refuse to countenance in any 
way. 
On the other hand it would be cowardice to pull 
our punches in the matter of resolutions. We should 
obviously not try to act upon too many, we should 
distinguish between ends and means, but we should 
not be afraid of living issues. In debating our reso- 
lutions we are educating ourselves and in passing them 
we are giving aid and comfort sometimes to victims of 
injustice—for instance, our resolution in favor of 
America extending hospitality to refugees from 
Europe—and always to our own pioneer fighters for 
social justice. The Unitarian minister, for instance, 
in a small and conservative town, will have his task 
made easier when his social gospel comes not as 
something apparently of his own invention but as 
something with a consciously-formulated social opin- 
ion behind it. One and God make a majority, but a 
few hundred and God get a little faster recognition. 
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The Enduring Significance of Emerson’s Divinity 


School Address 
John Haynes Holmes 


The Ware Lecture, delivered on Wednesday of Anniversary Week, in the First Church in Boston, Massachusetts. 


T had been a beautiful summer that year of 1838. 
The spring had come early, and given a strong 
start to all the verdure of New England, so rich 

when the sun is warm and the rains are plentiful. The 
sun this season had been warm, even on occasion to 
torrid heat; but the blazing days had been inter- 
spersed with rains which had kept the fields fresh and 
verdant. The wide meadowlands up beyond Cam- 
bridge and into Lexington and Concord had never 
seemed so green, nor so “spotted with fire and gold 
in the tint of flowers.”’ The air had been full of birds 
since April, and now was sweet with the breath of the 
new hay, mingled with the balm of the ancient pines. 
The nights were cool, like a bath in the river after the 
heat of the day, and the stars were preparing their full 
glory for the skies of August. This was July, the very 
heart of the waxing summer, and “the mystery of 
nature was never displayed more happily.” 

At the Divinity School in Cambridge the prospect 
was lovely beyond compare. The Hall, where the 
students lived, was in the open fields, some distance 
from the college, which was hidden away behind the 
great elms which lined the streets and crowded the 
yard. On the knoll beyond, lost in a clump of trees, 
was the dignified home of Professor Andrews Norton, 
now retired. It was as quiet here as in the farming 
districts out in the country, and students, like Theo- 
dore Parker a few years before, who had come from 
the farms, must have felt at home. Some of them, 
not yet taught to find God in nature as well as in the 
parchment scriptures of an ancient time, were prob- 
ably oblivious of the beauties of the outer scene, even 
in midsummer—like St. Bernard who had traveled all 
day along the shores of Geneva, and when asked about 
the lake, looked up and inquired, “‘What lake?” But 
in this month of July, 1838, it is a fair guess that all 
the students were oblivious, at least indifferent, for 
they were thinking of other things. On the 15th the 
seniors were to graduate, and they had asked Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, of Concord, to give the address of 
the occasion. This promised excitement. Emerson, 
young as he was, had a reputation, and his utterance 
might be as notable, and upsetting, as his Phi Beta 
Kappa oration at the college the year before. What 
wonder that the students, especially the graduates, 
did not ponder much upon the sky outside Divinity 
Hall, but rather upon the chapel inside where Emerson 
was to speak! 


This Invitation Was Official 


It was interesting that Emerson should have 
been asked by the members of the senior class to 
come back to the school, from which he had graduated 
nine years before, to give them instruction and in- 
spiration as they prepared to enter the service of the 
Church. This was not the first time that he had re- 
turned, for at least on one occasion he had come at 


the boys’ suggestion’ to talk with them informally 
about their problems. But this was an official invita- 


‘tion, and Emerson was no longer in official life. For 


he had resigned his pulpit in the Second Church in 
Boston in 1832, and in due course had left the min- 
istry. The circumstances of his action were amazing, 
and forecast, as was later discovered, the whole 
Transcendental controversy in which Emerson was so 
prominent. They centered, ‘as it happened, on the 
problem of the communion service, though they might 
as well have centered, as James Elliot Cabot points 
out in his biography of Emerson, on the matter of 
“voluntary prayer as a regular part of congregational 
worship.” The young preacher had difficulty in con- 
forming to the usages of public prayer. ‘The truth 
is,” he wrote in his Journal, while still at the Divinity 
School, “public prayer is rather the offspring of our 
notions of what ought to be than of what is.” He 
thought that he should not offer prayer unless he felt 
like it—i. e., was moved by genuine inspiration on 
behalf of the needs of himself and of his people. He 
conformed to the practice as best he could, though he 
states that “he sometimes found himself led to say 
what he did not mean,” and on occasion, to the sur- 
prise of the congregation, dropped the prayer from the 
service altogether. But there was “less of rigid 


- form” in the Unitarian attitude toward prayer, as 


Mr. Cabot makes clear, and the vagaries of the minis- 
ter in this matter caused no trouble. It was different, 
however, with the communion service. This Emer- 
son found himself unable to regard as a sacrament 
established by Christ, and in his name by the Church. 
He was ready to conduct the service, provided the use 
of the elements was dropped, and the rite made one 
merely of commemoration. But this adjustment was 
unsatisfactory to the people, who felt that they had 
no right to tinker with the solemn ceremonial of the 
ages. So, with perfect good temper and deep regret 
on both sides, Emerson preached his famous sermon 
on the communion and resigned his charge. “The 
difference of views,” writes Cabot in his biography, 
“was only the symptom of a deeper difference, which 
would in any case sooner or later have made it im- 
possible for him to retain his office; a disagreement 
not so much about particular doctrines or observances 
as about their sanction, the authority on which all 
doctrines and observances rest.” 


A Whispering Campaign 

This was the man, an ex-pastor after only three 
years, who was invited on this July day of 1838 to 
bid Godspeed to the graduates of the Divinity School 
on their entrance into the profession. There had been 
loud whispers, when Emerson left the Second Church 
and went to Europe, and then retired to Concord, that 
he was mentally deranged. A milder judgment was 
that of certain of his brother ministers that he had 
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Zone ‘“‘Quakerish.” Emerson had not”helped matters 
any by publishing in 1836 his little book on “Nature,” 
of which but five hundred copies were sold in twelve 
years, and few people, even trained critics and philos- 
ophers, could make any sense. In thé next year his 
Phi Beta Kappa oration in August and his lectures on 
“Human Culture” in December had stirred enthusias- 
tic approval in literary and social circles, but profound 
dissent in the religious world. It is at this time that 
Emerson, now fully aware of his heresies, seems to have 
reconciled himself definitely and finally to the aban- 
donment of whatever expectation he may have had 
of continued contact with the Church. Yet here he 
was, only a year later, summoned to the seat of the 
oracle in the Delphic temple of Unitarian orthodoxy! 
What wonder that eager minds, like Theodore Parker, 
who trudged the country roads from West Roxbury 
on that July afternoon, to sit at the feet of the Con- 
cord prophet, were certain that it was to be a day of 
earthquake, wind, and fire, and that God would be in 
them all! 


Thunder in the Air 


The audience that gathered on the evening of 
the 15th crowded the little chapel of the Divinity 
School to the doors. In the front rows were the 
seniors, and other members of the student body. The 
faculty were present, some professors from the college, 
and many graduates of the school and other ministers. 
Theodore Parker was not the only one to travel a 
considerable distance to be on hand. Excitement 
was in the air—some sprung from dark foreboding 
and alarm, much from confident anticipation of 
prophetic utterance. Lowell’s description of the 
Phi Beta Kappa oration the year before—‘‘an event 
without any former parallel in our literary annals, a 
scene always to be treasured in the memory for its 
picturesqueness and its inspiration. What crowded 
and breathless aisles, what windows clustering with 
eager heads, what enthusiasm of approval, what grim 
silence of foregone dissent’’—all this could be applied 
to this event as well, with the single substitution of the 
word “religious” for “literary.” Yet if anything 
could have allayed the excitement in the beginning, 
and thus stilled the waves of controversy, it was that 
serene countenance in the pulpit speaking, in that deep 
and resonant baritone voice, destined to become so 
familiar on the American platform, those opening 
sentences about this “‘refulgent summer’ when it 
“thas been a luxury to draw the breath of life,”’ which 
constitute today, a hundred years later, one of the 
classic pages of our American literature. There can 
be no doubt of the effect of this passage as it drifted, 
like quiet yet happy organ-tones, through the little 
room to eagerly expectant ears. It did just what 
Emerson intended it should do—unite the audience 
in a common sentiment and outlook. This effect was 
continued when the speaker turned from the outward 
to the inward world, and called attention to the 
“mind” which “reveals the laws which traverse the 
universe and make things what they are,” and there- 
with “shrinks the great world at once to a mere il- 
_ lustration and fable” of itself. This was an affirmation 
of “the greatness of the soul, its divinity, its union 
with God,’ and thus quite in the Channing tradition. 
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But then came the unforgettable sentences about 
“the sentiment of virtue,”’ and the “‘intuition” of this 
sentiment as “‘an insight of the perfection of the laws 
of the soul.” That word “intuition” was dangerous, 
as it suggested contrast, or even conflict, with the 
traditional doctrine of revelation. The idea of ‘laws 
of the soul’ was also dangerous, at least as Emerson 
used it, for he declared that they “execute them- 
selves,’ and thus are ‘‘out of time, out of space,” and 
in the heart of man, so that ‘if a man is at heart just, 
then in so far he is God.”’ This seemed to banish the 
transcendent deity, and make way for immanence, 
which the true leaders of the faith had come long since 
to fear as pantheism. Indeed, what was it but panthe- 
ism, this statement now being spoken from the Divin- 
ity School pulpit, that “the world is not the product 
of manifold power, but of one will, of one mind, and 
that one mind everywhere active’? This seemed to 
deny the whole concept of God as creator, and the 
world as “‘the product of his creation,” just as this per- 
nicious idea of “intuition,” to which the speaker now 
returned, discredited the Bible as the word of God. 
Truth, Emerson was saying, “cannot be received at 
second hand.”’ I must find truth within myself, not 
from any external sources, however august and sacred, 
else is it of no avail. 


Miracles 


By now the meeting was disturbed, the early 
unity of the audience broken. The older men were 
beginning to fear the worst, as the younger men to 
anticipate the best. What was thus far, however, 
only a rift, became suddenly a yawning chasm. “Jesus 
Christ,”’ said the speaker, “‘belonged to the true race 
of the prophets. . . . Alone in all history, he esti- 
mated the greatness of man. . .. But what a dis- 
tortion did his doctrine and memory suffer... . 
Christianity became a mythus. ... He spoke of 
miracles.’”’ But man’s life is the miracle, and “all 
that man doth.’”’ We mistake this word, Miracle. 
“As pronounced by Christian churches, (it) gives a 
false impression, it is Monster. It is not one with the 
blowing clover and the falling rain.’”’ Emerson was 
here touching a sensitive point. The question of 
miracles was in controversy. Channing believed in 
miracles—they were still in the tradition of a liberalism 
which had broken away twenty years before on the 
issue of the Trinity, the fall of man, and the atone- 
ment. But the younger generation were raising 
doubts—heresy was in the air. If the miracles were 
not miracles, not supernatural achievements but 
natural phenomena, what became of the person of 
Jesus and its divinity? 

Emerson left his audience in the chapel in no 
doubt. In the full tide, now, of his prophetic utter- 
ance, he swept on to his sensational proclamation of 
the two defects of historical Christianity—to the one 
body of which, let it be remembered, the Unitarianism 
of that day, as of a later day also, insisted that it 
belonged. The first defect was its ‘exaggeration of 
the personal. . . . It has dwelt with noxious exaggera- 
tion about the person of Jesus.’”’ But “the soul 
knows no persons.”” Every man may “expand to 
the full circle of the universe,” and, like Jesus, be- 
come one with God. The Nazarene was not unique. 
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There is no reason why we should subordinate our 
natures to his. Jesus may provoke us, stir us, in- 
spire us, but only to the realization within ourselves 
of his spirit. Then Emerson named the miracles 
again, and now made a direct assault by saying that 
“to aim to convert a man by miracles is a profanation 
of the soul.’”’? So the miracles were not only unneces- 
sary—they were in the way. They interfered with 
the fulfillment of true religion, which is not a “sanctity” 
wrought by some divine Savior, but ‘“‘a sweet, natural 
goodness, a goodness like thine and mine, and that so 
invites thine and mine to be and to grow.” 


Dead God—Dead Preaching 


The second defect of historic Christianity, ac- 
cording to Emerson, as he now stated it, is that it fails 
to use the present reality of God as “‘the fountain of 
the established teaching in society.’”’ Men speak of 
“revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, 
as if God were dead.” This “‘throttles the preacher,” 
who tells.an old story, instead of revealing a fresh wit- 
ness to himself. ‘The soul is not preached,” cried 
Emerson. Only the dull, dead routine of an ancient 
time and a forgotten ritual! But religion should be as 
fresh today as it was in Palestine, and should be pro- 
claimed as a first-hand experience, not a second-hand 
report. But how many ministers today remember that 
they are infinite souls, and that it is their business to 
make men sensible that they also are infinite souls? 
It was at this point that Emerson offered his famous 
definition of preaching—‘‘Preaching is the expression 
of the moral sentiment in application to the duties of 
life’’—and, in illustration of his definition, gave the 
immortal picture of the preacher whom he had once 
heard, who had sorely tempted him to go to church 
no more. ‘A snowstorm was falling around us,” said 
Emerson, in this famous passage. ‘‘The snowstorm 
was real; the preacher merely spectral; and the eye 
felt the contrast in looking at him, and then out of 
the window behind him, into the beautiful meteor of 
the snow.”’ This man had lived in vain. He had not 
a word that was real. As Emerson described this epi- 
sode, more than one of his hearers must have specu- 
lated as to who this preacher was. Where had Emer- 
son gone to church the previous winter? But the 
preacher was typical rather than unique. The per- 
formances of the Church “are like the zodiac of 
Denderah, . . . . wholly insulated from anything 
now extant in the life and business of the people. 
They mark the height to which the waters once 
rose.” 

It is these two defects, said Emerson, coming now 
to his climax and conclusion, which explain ‘‘a de- 
caying Church and a wasting unbelief.” What can 
be done in the face of such calamity? “The remedy,” 
replied Emerson, “‘is already declared in the ground 
of our complaint. We have contrasted the Church 
with the Soul. In the soul, then, let the redemption 
be sought.” In the sounding of this music, what a 
trumpet Emerson now put to his lips! What coals 
of living fire he lifted from the altars of his spirit, and 
laid upon the lips of the young men before him! 
“‘Wherever a man comes, there comes revolution,” 
“Yourself a new-born bard of the Holy Ghost, cast 
behind you all conformity, and acquaint men at first 
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hand with Deity,” “Live with the privilege of the im- 
measurable mind,” “‘O my friends, there are resources 
in us on which we have not drawn,” “I look for the 
hour when that supreme Beauty, which ravished the 
souls of those Eastern men .. .. and through their 
lips spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West 
also. . . . I look for the new Teacher that shall fol- 
low so far those shining laws, that he shall see. them 
come full circle; shall see their rounding complete 
grace; shall see the world to be the mirror of the soul.” 


Infidelity in Christian Name! 


There must have been a catching of the breath 
at the close of ‘“Emerson’s exquisite chant’ (to 
quote O. B. Frothingham’s phrase). Perhaps there 
was a long silence. We do not know. But we do 
know that when the audience dispersed, it was to . 
divide into two groups which perhaps in the after- 
hour of that very evening began the controversy 
which raged for years. One group was composed 
predominantly of the older alumni of the school 
who within the next year formed an association to 
combat the heresies of the time, and more especially, 
says Chadwick, “to furnish counterblasts to such ut- 
terances as the graduating classes might invite.” The 
older professors, of the college as well as of the school, 
sympathized with this group, more particularly the 
redoubtable Andrews Norton, who retired that night 
to his library to grumble over what he had heard, 
and to brood through the succeeding winter in darker 
gloom and outrage, until at last, on the invitation of 
the alumni organization, he delivered his famous lec- 
ture on “The Latest Form of Infidelity,” which was 
his way of characterizing Emerson’s address. “The 
latest form of infidelity,” he said, “‘is distinguished by 
assuming the Christian name, while it strikes directly 
at the root of faith in Christianity, and indirectly of all 
religion, by denying the miracles attesting the divine 
mission of Christ... .” ‘Nothing is left,” he con- 
tinued, “that can be called Christianity if its miracu- 
lous character be denied. Its essence is gone; its evi- 


dence is annihilated. . . . There can be no intuition, 
no direct perception of the truth of Christianity, no 
metaphysical certainty. ... No proof of Christ’s 


divine commission could be afforded but through 
miraculous displays of God’s power.” 

The second group which left the chapel was com- 
posed of younger men—the students of the school and 
recent graduates. Among these was Joseph H. Allen, 
nephew of Henry Ware, Jr., later distinguished as a 
church historian, who recorded that he “‘had listened 
with a vague but exhilarating delight’? to Emerson’s 
words. Theodore Parker’s soul was mightily stirred 
within him, nor was there any vagueness in his delight 
over what he had heard. He walked back to Roxbury 
that night. It must have been late when he reached. 
home, but he was too excited to go at once to bed. 
He had to turn to his Journal and pour out the thoughts 
which surged and beat upon his brain like waves upon 
the shore. ‘‘He surpassed himself,’ wrote the ardent 
young minister, himself only two years out of the 
Divinity School. ‘He surpassed himself as much as 
he surpasses others in the general way. . . . So beau- 
tiful, so just, so true, and terribly sublime was his pie- 
ture of the faults of the Church in its present position. 
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My soul is roused, and this week I shall write the long- 
meditated sermons on the state of the Church and 
the duties of these times.”’ Thus, under the influence 
of the seer of Transcendentalism, did the soldier of 
the new faith gird up his loins for the battle of the 
spirit. 


Ware Qualifies His Qualifications 


Of one episode of that memorable 15th of July 
in the Divinity Chapel we have a detailed account. 
After the address, probably in the chapel while the 
audience was dispersing, Dr. Henry Ware, Jr., had a 
little talk with Emerson, in which he said that he 
would probably assent to his unqualified statements, 
if he could take his own qualifications with them. 
The next day, troubled lest he be misunderstood, Dr. 
Ware wrote a letter to Emerson, in which he explained 
that his endorsement, even in its qualified form, ap- 
plied “‘only to a portion and not to all’ the address. 
With regard to some of the statements, he said, “they 
appear to me more than doubtful, and their preva- 
lence would tend to overthrow the authority and in- 
fluence of Christianity. On this account, I look with 
anxiety and no little sorrow to the course which your 
mind has been taking.” To this letter Emerson 
replied under date of July 28, thanking Dr. Ware 
for his “‘truth and charity,” but reiterating his opin- 
ions. “As my conviction is perfect in the substantial 
truth of the doctrine of this discourse,’ he wrote, 
“you will see... . that it must appear to me very 
important that it be spoken; and I thought I would 
not pay the nobleness of my friends so mean a com- 
pliment as to suppress my opposition to their sup- 
posed views out of fear of offense.’”’ What troubled 
Dr. Ware was Emerson’s attack on the supernatural 
elements of Christianity, more particularly what he 
regarded as his depersonalization of God. In a ser- 
mon preached in the Divinity Chapel in the early 
part of the term following the delivery of Emerson’s 
discourse, Dr. Ware spoke on ““The Personality of the 
Deity,” and joined sharp issue with his younger col- 
league. He was convinced that men were “suffering 
from want of sufficiently realizing the fact of the Divine 
Person,’’ and it was this very fact which Emerson had 
either ignored or denied. 


Channing’s Approval Was Silent 


This comment brought interesting rejoinder from 
William Ellery Channing. The great man did not 
take part in the public controversy which raged be- 
tween the old and the new Unitarianism. He did 
not even record in any private letters or papers his 
reaction upon the Divinity School address. In all 
probability we would not know what he was thinking, 
had it not been for the merciless Miss Elizabeth Pea- 
body who, in these last years of Channing’s life, plied 
him so assiduously with questions, and preserved so 
carefully his slightest statement. Thus we find in 
Miss Peabody’s memoranda the report that she had 
asked him about Emerson’s utterance, and that 
Channing had replied that he “found himself in -es- 
sential agreement with the address, but deprecated 
its indifference to miracles and other facts of the New 
Testament narration.’”’” He went on to say that he 


thought Henry Ware was fighting a shadow when 


contending against Emerson’s denial of the personality 
of God. He found personality in the address! Then 
came a statement characteristic of Channing, who 
cherished a certain sense of propriety and caution 
along with his superb courage—who was alienated 
all his life from the Abolitionists because their fierce 
and inconsiderate utterances, in all times and places, 
offended even his forthright antislavery sentiments. 
He thought, wrote Miss Peabody in her notes, that, 
considering on what basis the Divinity School was 
founded, Mr. Emerson would have been more cour- 
teous if he had given the address elsewhere! 

Whether courteous or not, the Divinity School 
Address became the sensation of the hour, and re- 
mains to this day the most important religious utter- 
ance in the history of the American people. Designed 
as a study of preaching for preachers, it was too pro- 
found in spiritual insight, too vast in ways of thought 
and vision, to be held within the confines of homi- 
letics, and thus now ranks with the Declaration of 
Independence, the Constitution, Washington’s Fare- 
well Address, Webster’s Reply to Hayne, Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg and Second Inaugural Addresses, Wood- 
row Wilson’s “Peace Without Victory’? Speech, as 
among the great documents of our nation’s life—an 
important chapter of the literature which this country 
has contributed to mankind. Its beauty alone would 
guarantee its immortality. There are sentences, in- 
deed whole passages, as noble as Plato, as familiar as 
Shakespeare, which have long since become a perma- 
nent part of the language of our race. But more im- 
portant than the style is the content. The Divinity 
School Address completed spiritually and intellectually 
what the Declaration of Independence had begun 
politically. It liberated a people inwardly as they 
had already been liberated outwardly. For Unitarians 
in particular, for Christians in general, for Americans 
as a whole, it marked the end of a period of gestation, 
and thus the birth of a new consciousness of thought 
and life. 


Shackled Unitarianism 


The contention immediately precipitated in the 
Unitarian world is all the proof we need of the mo- 
mentous significance for Unitarians of what Emerson 
had said. It must be remembered that the Uni- 
tarians of a hundred years ago had never really ex- 
tricated themselves from the trammels of New Eng- 
land orthodoxy. The authority of the reason, which 
they had learned to trust as an “ultimate reliance” 
beyond that of the Bible or the creeds, had dictated 
a rejection of the doctrine of the trinity on grounds of 
irrationality. An ethical sensibility more potent 
than theological dogma had led to the repudiation 
of such fundamentally immoral ideas as the fall of 
man, the sinfulness of human nature, and eternal 
punishment in hell. The sensuous philosophy of 
John Locke, which discarded the doctrine of innate 
ideas and its kindred beliefs, had laid the foundation 
of a new interpretation of man in terms of his original 
innocence instead of his original sin. Unitarians as a 
group belonged to the school of Locke, and out of his 
teachings, as touched by their own spiritual senti- 
ments, wrought their great ideas of the dignity of 
human nature and the divinity of the soul. But this 
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was a process of rationalization rather than of insight, 
least of all of inspiration. Jonathan Edwards in his 
mystical writings was nearer the heart of spiritual 
reality, in spite of his bad theology, than the freest of 
the later Unitarian leaders whose knowledge and cool 
reason tempered but did not break with the essentials 
of the Christian argument. The idea of revelation, 
in other words, however much corrected and moralized 
by reason, still remained for Unitarians the basis of 
faith. 
A New Ori hodoxy 

Channing is, of course, the supreme illustration 
of what I mean. His was a free mind—no doubt 
about that! His powerful intellect and exalted 
sensibility forced a break with an orthodoxy which 
had no place for such profound ideas as the divinity 
of man, the goodness of God, man’s kinship with 
Christ, the inspiration of the moral ideal. Again and 
again Channing apprehended and gave expression to 
intuitions of the reason which carried him far beyond 
the bounds of his theology. It is this fact which ex- 
plains his agreement in essence with the Divinity 
School Address. But Channing never thought his 
way out of the philosophy in which he was reared. 
Christianity still remained to him a matter of evi- 
dence rather than of direct inner discovery. Thus, to 
the end he believed if not in the infallibility yet in the 
unique inspiration of the Bible, at least of the New 
Testament, in the record of the miracles as attesting 
the authority of Christ, and in the elevation of Christ 
above humanity as a being uniquely related to the 
one God. Already, before his death, there was form- 
ing, right in the body of Unitarianism, a new ortho- 
doxy which his free spirit abhorred, but which was 
none the less implicit in a theological point of view, 
which, whatever its particular heresies, was yet, in its 
idea of basic revelation, a part of the substance of 
established Christian thought. 

It was into the very heart of this Unitarian or- 
thodoxy, the Divinity School at Cambridge, that 
Emerson threw his bomb on that fateful July night. 
This bomb was fabricated—if I may use such a word 
in connection with Emerson!—out of different material 
and by a different formula from any known to, or at 


least used by, the Unitarian divines. These gentlemen, 


says O. B. Frothingham, in his ‘‘Transcendentalism 
in New England,’ were “good scholars,- careful 
reasoners, clear and exact thinkers, accomplished men 
of letters, humane in sentiment, sincere in moral in- 
tention,” but (with certain individual exceptions) they 
“belonged to the class which looked without for 
knowledge rather than within for inspiration.’”” Emer- 
son had little commerce with these men. He broke 
absolutely with the tradition, so typical of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind, which ignored the existence of spiritual 
intuitions in the nature of man in favor of ideas sprung 
from information imparted by the senses, and fash- 
ioned by reason into thought. He had been tethered 
in this rationalistic pasture, but had early broken 
loose and wandered afield. What he sought, and 
found, were those high tablelands of the spirit, where 
the air is thin, and the sunshine of eternal being as 
caught by the white snows of inner sensibility often 
too dazzling for the sight, but whence the eye may 
again and again catch visions of far horizons and over- 
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arching firmaments. Emerson moved naturally, in 
other words, in the realm not of the rationalistic but 
of the mystical experience of the race. He turned 
within rather than without for evidence, and counted 
the soul the witness of reality. 

Emerson’s reading shows the native instinct of 
his spirit—the lore of the Hindus, the poetry of the 
Persians, the so-called sacred books of oriental re- 
ligions, the mythologies of Greece and Rome, the 
curious geographical and astronomical works of the 
ancients, the philosophies of Plato and the neo-Platon- 
ists, the speculations of Plotinus and the Christian 
mystics, the writings of Kant and Schelling, the new 
idealistic literature of Germany glorified by such names 
as Herder, Richter, Schleiermacher, Schiller, Goethe, 
and the derivative literature of the English school as 
represented by Coleridge and Carlyle. Emerson was 
disturbed by no irrationality. The testimony of the 
inner spirit, though it be as remote as Meister Eck- 
hart or as unstable as Swedenborg, stirred his sym- 
pathy and captured his imagination. He wanted 
“the deep books,” as he called them, and sought 
primarily for sincerity. 


Man the Divine 


For Emerson believed in the soul as the fount of 
all knowledge and the source of all wisdom. There 
was no inspiration apart from the soul, no revelation 
not read upon its living pages. And by the soul 
Emerson meant not merely the saints and seers em- 
balmed in tradition and sanctified by faith. He meant 
the new-born soul, alive today upon this earth, in- 
stinct with the divine mystery of the Whole. This 
soul‘is as near to God, Emerson contended, as any 
savior of an ancient day. It may find God and reveal 
God as truly as Jesus found and revealed him in his 
time, and for our time more immediately and truly. 
The soul must ever begin over again the work of re- 
ligion. It must write its own Bible, conceive its own 
Savior, build its own Church, and enact its own laws. 
For the soul is God, or at least is in God as a part of his 
divine reality. Emerson was never very clear, per- 
haps, as to where God ended and the soul began. 
There was reason for the dreadful charge—if it was so 
dreadful!—that Emerson was a pantheist. He was 
no theologian of the Aquinas, or even the Pauline, 
type. He simply saw in man the divinest thing in the 
world. God was undoubtedly more than man—the 
oversoul that brooded upon the race as the firmament 
of heaven upon the sea! But it is in man, as in nature 
also, that we find God, and can commune with God. 
Religion therefore is no ancient thing of mysterious 
origin and miraculous validity. It is nothing old, or 
traditional, or handed down—a relic to be attested by 
musty documents and questionable records. Like 
each new summer in the earth, religion is born anew 
in each new soul, as fresh as the morning, as lovely 
as the rose, as authoritative as a sunset or a moun- 
tain. Why look elsewhere for what is in ourselves? 
Bibles, saviors, holy lands and sacred altars, these are 
all superstitions and myths, the impedimenta of de- 
caying Churches and dying faiths. If religion is 
to survive, it must be born again today, within our- 
selves. For we are the custodians of the spirit, and 
all the witnesses God has. 
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Clearing the Road to Mysticism 


Now, the Unitarians had never seen this. Or, if 
they had seen it, had never followed the gleam. With 
superb resoluteness and courage they had trod the 
firm highroad of reason, along which moved the pon- 
derous procession of philosophical and theological 
progress, but they had never escaped to the mountain 
peaks. Thus had they not seen the panorama of the 
Whole—least of all felt the ecstasy of transcendental 
vision. For all their moral principle and sound ideal- 
ism, the Unitarians were still bound to doctrine, while 
Emerson was already free in spirit. It was in this sense 
that the man who wrote and spoke the Divinity 
School Address pointed the path to liberation, which 
many a young and ardent soul was panting to follow. 
Of course, Emerson did not all at once, nor single- 
handed, bring freedom to these Unitarians who had 
valiantly sought but never really found it. Parker 
and many another must strike their blows upon the 
chains which still bound this New England group of 
pioneers. But Emerson’s was the divine touch. His 
utterance at the Harvard Divinity School was the 
magic password. In an instant, dogmas dropped 
away, miracles vanished into the realm of myth and 
legend, Jesus was dethroned from his place as the 
Divine Savior, to take his greater place as the supreme 
master of the human spirit.. Controversy stayed the 
work of liberation. Its very fury, as conducted by 
men like Andrews Norton, showed how complete 
and instant was the recognition of the sweeping 
character of Emerson’s thought. In due course the 
thunders and lightnings of the storm shifted from 
Concord and even Cambridge to Boston. Jovian 
shafts were now aimed at the devoted head of Theo- 
dore Parker, who stood for years at the very center 
of the blast. Emerson tended more and more, as 
time passed, to become not a focal point of attack, 
but rather an atmosphere of light which men could 
not dissipate and therefore had to abide. What he 
had said that night at the Divinity School he took 
out on to public lecture platforms in Massachusetts, 
New England, New York, and the Middle West. 
Discourses first spoken, then written and published 
as essays, were absorbed by all the best minds of the 
time, and transformed the thinking of a generation. 
Long before Emerson was done, or the young oracle 
had been changed into the aged seer, the Unitarians 
had become transcendentalized—if I may invent 
a word!—and thereupon the leaders of the free spirit 
in America. Francis G. Peabody—of blessed memory! 
—used to insist, in a day when rationalism was find- 
ing its way back into Unitarianism as a predominat- 
ing characteristic of new scientific and philosophical 
interest, that Unitarians were properly not rational- 
ists at all but mystics. He cited as his evidence the 
founts of poetry that welled up from the New England 


school of authors which was predominantly Unitarian, . 


the prayers that poured from the hearts of Parker and 
Martineau, the hymns of Samuel Longfellow and 
Samuel Johnson, of Hosmer, and Gannett, and Chad- 
wick, which represent the supreme contribution of 
America to the hymnology of the Christian world. 
Here were the marks of a mysticism as genuine as 
anything that Christianity has known since the Quak- 
i of George*Fox, and its fountainhead was Emerson. 


From the Divinity School Address, as from a moun- 
tain spring, flowed the living water that quickened 
mere thought into ‘‘eternal life.” 


Watering Our Neighbors’ Gardens 

But there was no confining this stream to Uni- 
tarianism. It could not, and indeed should not, be 
captured in any well in any man’s backyard, nor yet 
in a cistern for the storage of waters for the use of 
any single community. It must flow freely, like a 
coursing river that bathes a landscape and gives multi- 
tudes to drink. The influence of Emerson, in other 
words, spread far beyond the bounds of the sect in 
which he had been born and reared. It entered the 
whole body of Protestantism in America—first in 
New England, then in the Middle States and the 
Middle West, where Emerson lectured, more slowly 
in portions of the country where the prophet was not 
seen. “It is attested,’ writes Edwin D. Mead, in 
his ““The Influence of Emerson,” “by the greater 
liberality in every church in the land that stands 
on the line of railroad.” 


Emerson’s Unrecorded Influence 

I have been trying to find out, with some preci- 
sion and on the basis of an authority which I can not 
claim, the nature of this wider Emersonian influence, 
and how it proceeded. I have in recent weeks been 
consulting book after book on religion in this country, 
history after history of American Christianity, but 
with no satisfactory results. Emerson is, of course, 
always mentioned in these works, but is invariably 
pocketed with the Unitarian group of preachers on 
the one hand and the Transcendental group of philos- 
ophers on the other, as though there were no contact 
between these groups and the larger Protestant world. 
It is never suggested that in the Divinity School Ad- 
dress was born a spirit of life destined to quicken and 
transform the whole character of religious thought 
upon this continent. Yet it is impossible to explain 
this thought, as it developed through the nineteenth 
and into the twentieth centuries, without seeing 
Emerson at its heart. Horace Bushnell was techni- 
cally no Transcendentalist, but as the leaves of a 
budding tree feed on the atmosphere of a fresh spring 
morning, so Bushnell’s doctrines drank in their sub- 
stance from the Emersonian teachings. Henry Ward 
Beecher was separated in thought and spirit from his 
father, Lyman, by the span of what seems to be not 
a generation but an eon, and nothing leaps that span 
but the rainbow bridge of Emerson’s celestial spirit. 
Phillips Brooks, brought up in a Boston seething 
with the Emerson and Parker ferment, “never showed 
signs that he was led their way,’’ says Bishop Law- 
rence in his biography of his great predecessor. But 
the spirit of Brooks, the immediacy of his experience 
of God, and his exaltation of the life of man as even 
now divine, were unconsciously, if not consciously, 
the fruit sprung from seed scattered on every wind 
by Emerson. I find it significant that, in the one 
college which was their Alma Mater, of which they 
were for years twin luminaries, there should stand on 
one side of the yard Brooks House, and on the other 
side Emerson Hall, as abiding symbols of the kinship 
of these two radiant souls. 

(To be concluded.) 
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IT WAS BETTER THAN 
OUR RADIO AT THAT 

Morally We Roll Along, by Gay Mac- 
Laren. Little Brown and Company for 
Allantic Monthly Press. $2.00. 

Gay MacLaren, who once did complete 
plays before entranced Chautauqua au- 
diences—that was after she had decided 
not to join a medicine show—has written 
an all too short account of her days with 
the Lyceum and the Chautauqua. 

Taken page by page her book is a col- 
lection of good stories and shrewd pen 
pictures of the great Americans of a past 
generation. Taken as a whole it is a his- 
tory of American popular culture of the 
eighties and nineties—not that the author 
was of the eighties but she has given her 
story a certain amount of historical back- 
ground—and a commentary on our al- 
leged cultural progress since then. 

The author’s ambitions. crystallized 
early in life when she saw and heard ‘“‘the 
world’s greatest child elocutionist’’ inter- 
pret “Opal May.”’ She was still a child 
when she earned her own first money, 
surreptitiously went to see Lillian Russell, 
visited the star in her dressing room, 
bought a hat just like hers and, wearing it, 
went to see Mark Twain, got by the butler 
and made a conquest of the humorist. 

It is easy to make fun of the Chautauqua 
movement and its patrons. But it is not 
necessary. The author gets her laughs 
through straight reporting of what she 
saw: shrewd business management, real 
idealism, a naive search for culture and an 
even more naive idea that culture was homi- 
letical in quality, all these attitudes so 
mixed up that you could not separate their 
elements or see what was genuine and what 
hypocritical. Three successive paragraphs 
give a hint of the gamut of this book: 

“In the dressing room behind the plat- 
form there was a great skirmishing as the 
Swiss yodelers got into their Alpine cos- 
tumes. I remember thinking they spoke 
excellent English and wondered how they 
had learned it, since they were supposed 
to have come recently from the Swiss 
mountains. I had much to learn about 
Chautauqua talent. 

“When I came off the platform after my 
recital a crowd of people gathered around 
me. They all seemed so solemn. Even the 
boys and girls had long faces. 

““ “My dear,’ said one woman, gripping 
my hands until they hurt, ‘God has been 
very good to you—I am glad to see that 
you are using your talent for His Glory.’ ” 

The author admits that she felt greatly 
embarrassed. Not only did these and other 
kindly commentators on her work never 
refer to its artistic quality, but when they 
commented on Lorado Taft’s sculpture 
talks—with demonstrations—they twisted 
even those into terms of a “message.” 

Naturally the pious side of the Chautau- 


qua enterprise brought some ridicule from 
the sophisticated, and especially from the 
metropolitan press. The situation was 
not helped by the fact that the word 
Chautauqua, being a place name, could 
not be copyrighted, and so imitative in- 
stitutions and even road carnivals could 
use the word. Indeed once, when Harding 
was only a senator, therefore dependent 
on ordinary means of transportation, he 
was late for a Chautauqua engagement 
because a trolley car conductor had carried 
him several miles out to a carnival. 

But now the carnival and the more 
pretentious Chautauqua alike have taken 
a back seat. ‘The radio, the moving pic- 
ture, and the ‘car in every garage,’ ’’ have 
replaced the circuits in the affections of the 
American people. But if the Chautauqua 
invited ridicule by its self-righteousness 
the ridicule was tempered, among those 
who had had actual experience of the in- 
stitution, by affection. Today the high- 
brow and the moralist alike ridicule the 
radio and the press, but the ridicule is 
bitter. The Chautauqua was free from 
advertising—unless its keeping of William 
Jennings Bryan in the limelight between 
presidential seasons can be called adver- 
tising—and its self-righteousness was a 
blemish only, not hypocrisy. But, as the 
author points out, the present-day radio 
program is hardly different from the 
Chautauqua program, nor does the radio 
audience differ. And in the Chautauqua 
the ‘‘talent’’ had to please a living au- 
dience and were picked because they made 
good in the hearts of the audience. Now, 
in radio, they are picked because they 
sell products: ‘Unlike radio, Chautauqua 
had nothing to sell but itself. In that 
sense it was certainly more honest.” 

Yes, this is a most amusing book, but 
not a book that will lead any intelligent 
person to crow over progress. We have 
done a lot of streamlining since the days 
of Chautauqua—the illustrations show 
that even in clothing that is true—and 
streamlining is a fine thing—it is cer- 
tainly more of a job than whitewashing 
a sepulcher. But it, too, is something of 
an exterior job. And underneath, we 
have not made any big spiritual improve- 
ments since the days which Miss MacLaren 
records. Llewellyn Jones. 

* ok 
THE PITT BIBLE 

The Holy Bible. Cambridge: The 
University Press. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $1.25. 

This volume comprises the Old and New 
Testaments in the King James’ Version, to 
which the famous Translators Preface, for 
so many years forgotten, has been placed 
in its proper position as an introduction 
to the Bible. 

The volume has been printed in a new 
clear black type; it is bound in the Cam- 
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bridge light blue cloth; the introduction. 
or epitome of contents has been omitted. 
from the chapter headings; and the verses. 
all begin at the same place in the vertical’ 


columns. Miles Hanson, Jr. 
ok * 


POSSIBLY THE KNOT 
WILL UNTIE ITSELF 


Christian Faith and the’ Modern. 
State, by Nils Ehrenstrom. Willett, Clark 
and Company. $2.00. 


Here is another book in the series arising” 
from the Oxford Conference on the rela- 
tions of Church and State. But it is not: 
much help towards a modern solution of 
the problem. Contrary to the publisher’s- 
boast that it is ‘‘as timely as tomorrow’s: 
paper,” it consists largely of an exposition- 
of the theological doctrines of the various: 
communions on the state. It reeks with 
the theological mustiness of past cen- 
turies. It has its place, to be sure, if one 
wishes to survey the varying and conflict- 
ing doctrines about the state held by the 
historic Christian Churches. But, as our 
author is forced to admit, “‘the Christiam 
understanding of the state is terribly di- 
vided.” And, because of this very divi- 
sion between the Churches, he even sug- 
gests that most of us fall back on our secu- 
lar thinking when we deal with the state: 
“Would it be exaggerated to maintain 
that in spite of the traditional acknowl- 
edgment of the divine sanction of the 
state our attitude in political matters finds 
its source of inspiration rather in Aristotle 
or Machiavelli, in Hegel or Rousseau, or 
in all of them together, than in Jesus. 
Christ?”’ (p. 148.) 

Every Church has a radically different 
view of what the state is, and should be. 
To find a common view, among the war- 
ring theologies of the Church, is impos- 
sible. This is not as Ehrenstrom would 
wish it; he deplores the fact. But, scholar 
that he is, he is forced to admit it.. And, 
then, in concluding, he shows the influence 
of the Barthian school of thought upon his: 
own thinking, when he throws up his 
hands in despair and takes refuge in the 
mystical faith that somehow a miracle 
will happen, a miracle which will bring the 
Churches together, so that they can pre- 
sent a common front to the dangerous 
secular tendency of today. He quotes 
Barth to this point: ‘Yet if two or three 
different and separated Churches, each in 
its own way, were to give themselves—in 
a spirit of penitence and willingness to 
repent—wholly to the effort to wrestle 
with this problem (of the state), in so 
doing, within these churches the one Church 
would automatically come into existence, 
and would also become a living and visible 
reality.” : 

This is very little help to us in any prac- 
tical solution of the problem. Let us be 
grateful that the actual Oxford Confer- 
ence was a little more practical,—though 
still far from satisfactory! _ wee 

Harvey Swanson. — 
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Family Circle 


GIVE ME TRUTH BEFORE 
FREEDOM: 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

I like ‘‘The Family Circle’ as a caption 
for this section. It is in this spirit that I 
wish to take issue with Dr. Westwood on 
certain statements in his article, ‘“Needed 
—A Unifying Philosophy of Freedom,”’ in 
the issue of May 19. He asks us to accept 
a philosophy and gospel of human nature 
on the basis of faith. It seems to me that 
such a point of view is inconsistent with a 
correct attitude toward truth, with the 
scientific method, and our reliance upon 
facts and reason as an avenue to truth. 

One of his five points is: ‘“‘A philosophy 
of human nature, the basic concept of 
which would be that of man as a being 
possessing within himself the potentialities 
of freedom; that is, the innate capacity 
under certain conditions to overcome all 
determinisms. Such a philosophy would 
in the nature of the case possess certain 
transcendent elements, which in them- 
selves resolve all discussions of theism, 
humanism, and immortality.”’ One of the 
“certain conditions’ is a free society, 
hence the social message as another point. 
He admits the necessity of control of the 
social environment, one of the deter- 
mining factors in man’s ultimate attain- 
ments. How about the factor of nature 
or the cosmic environment? Would he 
have faith in man’s potentiality to control 
that? How about the factor of heredity? 
Would he control that as we now control 
the heredity of plants and animals? 

Apparently he would resolve the dis- 
cussions of theism, humanism, and im- 
mortality by drawing a circle that will 
take in the mystic, the theist, and the one 
overreliant upon wishful thinking, and 
exclude the naturalistic humanist who in- 
sists upon following facts and reason, 
with proper appreciation of faith provided 
it is not inconsistent with facts and reason. 
I fear that the naturalistic humanist (I 
dislike such classifying, but the issue can 
only be discussed in terms used by Dr. 
Westwood), after reviewing the findings of 
scientists, including philosophers, psychol- 
ogists, sociologists, and historians, will 
conclude that such an extreme doctrine 
of freedom is quite as unacceptable as the 
extreme doctrine of determinism. The 
true picture is very probably some place 
in between these two extremes. 

The acceptance of such a philosophy of 
freedom together with its accompanying 
culture and discipline—another of the 
five points—like Christian Science would 
close the door to continued search for 
truth in this important field, and might 
lead to much error in attitude and action. 
I for one do not want unity on the basis 
of dogmatism and authoritative religion. 
Truth as a basis for personal righteousness 
and social change must ever be sought with 
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the correct attitude toward truth and by 
the scientific method. Reason and re- 
search with full and free discussion as to 
correct interpretations must always be 
fundamental in a free religion. 
Clarence R. Stone. 
Berkeley, Calif. 
ok * 

PEWS FOR MINISTERS 

— IN KING’S CHAPEL 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

When hundreds of Unitarians—aminis- 
ters and representatives of many congre- 
gations—gather each year for the ‘‘May 
Meetings,’’ what a pity the King’s Chapel 
morning congregation should consist, in 
comparison, of a mere handful of wor- 
shipers. 

Many of the other scheduled meetings 
are opened, to be sure, with a so-called re- 
ligious service. These meetings are well 
attended, often crowded, but, of course, 
the audience has gathered, not for the 
initiatory devotional proceedings, but for 
the discussions, and so forth, to follow. In 
fact it is easy, and probably safe, to as- 
sume that during these introductory for- 
malities the minds of the assemblage are 
not, for the most part, in a deeply devo- 
tional mood. 

We were told in the “amazing” address 
on Emerson the other evening, that Uni- 
tarians are in danger today, too, of laying 
the emphasis too generally on the intel- 
lectual (and social?) side of their “faith.” 
Other warning voices are from time to 
time raised lamenting the loss, and urging 
the need of greater cultivation of things of 
the spirit. Does not the fact that the one 
meeting whose sole object is devotional— 
spiritual dedication—is so poorly attended, 
treated so cursorily by the majority, 
seem to justify the criticism? 

A chapel that is historic, rich in memo- 
ries—the “‘odor of sanctity’”’ not lacking— 
situated in the midst of a busy, noisy 
city district, yet somehow surprisingly 
shut away from the outside tumult and 
confusion—organ music of superior quality 
(“holy Musie’s golden speech’’?)—a quiet 
voice (no microphonic stridency!) lifted 
in praise, prayer, exhortation—intervals 
of pregnant silence—conditions that would 
seem to provide an atmosphere especially 
conducive to meditation, aspiration, con- 
secration—should not days set apart for 
the furtherance of religious objectives be- 
gin thus devoutly? Might not this period 
be made one of still greater significance— 
of real outreaching, of uplift, an evoking of 
and a closer communion with the all-per- 
vading creative Power, source of our life 
and being? Thus this one truly religious, 
foregathering would become more ex- 
pressive, more effective, more precious 
than the brief exercises that precede the 
other meetings (that have their own pur- 
pose and importance). Why not, indeed, 


omit these altogether (but not the singing 
of stirrmg hymns—genuine rallying cries 
of faith, good will and fellowship in a 
common cause)? : 

The writer trusts that it may not be 
irrelevant, in passing, (a) to remark that 
ministers who deplore the meager at- 
tendance in their own churches miss, in 
not attending the King’s Chapel services, 
an excellent opportunity to set an example 
to their parishioners, and incidentally to 
give the lie to two statements sometimes 
heard: that ‘‘ministers themselves would 
not go so often to church if it were not part 
of the job,” and that “‘ministers like to sit 
in the pulpit better than in the pew; they 
like to talk better than they like to be 
talked to.’ (b) to pay tribute of appre- 
ciation to some few of our ministers who 
are regularly to be seen during Anniversary 
Week participating in the early morning 


service at the chapel. iiasreer. 


* * 
A DISCLAIMER 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Can you find room for this brief dis- 
claimer? 

The first third of my letter of May 12 
expressed intentionally my belief in free- 
dom of thought and the pursuit of truth. 
Its omission threw an emphasis on creeds 
which was unfortunate, because the sole 
purpose was to suggest to the humanists 
the wisdom of independent financial sup- 
port, like that given by other doctrines. 

Catherine W. Faucon. 


Milton, Mass. 


REGISTER TRUSTEES MEET 


The annual meeting of the Corporation 
of The Christian Register was held in the 
Boston City Club at noon, Thursday, 
June 2. The following trustees were re- 
elected: Term expiring in 1939, Rev. 
Earl C. Davis, nominated by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association; Stephen P. 
Cabot. and Nathaniel L. Harris, nomi- 
nated by the presidents of the A. U. A., the 
General Alliance, the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League, the Ministerial Union and the 
Young People’s Religious Union.. Term 
expiring in 1940: Rev. Everett M. Baker, 
nominated by the A. U. A.; Charles S. 
Bolster, nominated by the General Al- 
liance; Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, nominated 
by the Unitarian Ministerial Union. 
Term expiring in 1941: George G. Davis, 
nominated by the A. U. A.; Frank W. 
Scott, nominated by the Laymen’s League; 
Forest Davis, nominated by the Y. P. R. U. 


* * 


COSMOTHEISTIC SOCIETY 


The second annual meeting of the Cos- 
motheistic Society was held on Wednes- 
day, May 25, in Boston. The following 
officers were elected: President, Rev. 
George L. Thompson, Randolph, Mass.; 
vice president, Dr. John Haynes Holmes, 
New York; treasurer, Rev. George L. 
Mason, Orange, Mass.; secretary, Rev. 
Frank S. Gredler, New London, Conn. 
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Royal Hungarian University 


Honors Sydney Bruce Snow 


On May 10 in the city of Szeged, Hun- 
gary, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
honoris causa, was conferred on President 
Sydney Bruce Snow of the Meadville 
Theological School, Chicago, Ill., by the 
Royal Hungarian Francis Joseph Univer- 
sity. The honor was awarded, as was 
stated during the convocation exercises, 
in recognition of Dr. Snow’s service ‘‘to 
the cause of political, conscientious and 
religious liberty and in particular for his 
activities on behalf of Hungarian minori- 
ties in Transylvania.” This was the 
fourth occasion on which the efforts of 
Unitarians in this field have been recog- 
nized by the University at Szeged, honor- 
ary degrees having previously been award- 
ed to Dr. Louis C. Cornish, Dr. John H. 
Lathrop and Dr. William H. Drummond 
of England. 

The convocation was held at noon in 
the hall of the University. Behind a long 
table at the front of the platform sat the 
Rector Magnificus and the deans of the 
five faculties (theology, philosophy, mathe- 
matics and natural sciences, medicine and 
law), each garbed in robe and cap, with 
their chains of office around their necks. 
Before the table were the crown and mace 
of the Hungarian throne. Behind the 
rector were assembled the members of 
the university senate; other members of 
the faculties sat in the front rows of the 
hall. Dr. Snow sat at a table facing the 
Rector Magnificus. 

The rector, this year—the office is filled 
annually—is Dr. Joseph Gelei of the 
faculty of natural sciences, himself a 
Unitarian, formerly of the Unitarian Col- 
lege in Kolozsvar, Transylvania. Calling 
the convocation to order, he introduced 
Dr. Paul Froelich, dean of the faculty of 
mathematics and natural sciences (which 
had recommended the award), to make a 
statement. Dr. Froelich recalled Dr. 
Snow’s visit to Transylvania in 1920 as 
head of a commission representing the 
American and British Unitarian Associa- 
tions, and the results which flowed from 
the commission’s activities. He reported 
the favorable action of the Senate of the 
University, the Ministry of Education and 
the Regent of Hungary on the petition 
for the award, and recommended that the 
diploma be given in recognition of Dr. 
Snow’s ‘‘devoted services to the cause of 
justice and right.’’ The secretary of the 
faculty then administered the oath of re- 
spect for the rector and senate and for 
, laws governing the university, which Dr. 

Snow repeated before the rector in Eng- 
lish. 

Why America Is Great 

The convocation address was delivered 
by Dr. Froelich. He recalled the familiar 
painting of the landing of the Pilgrim 


Fathers which he saw thirteen years ago at 
the White House in Washington. Looking 
at this picture it became suddenly clear to 
him why the United States is a great and 
powerful country. The reason does not 
lie in its favorable geographical position, 
its natural resources or other material ad- 
vantages. Rather does it lie in the in- 
domitable spirit represented by the Pil- 
grim Fathers, who left all that is dear to 
the common man’s heart—country, pos- 
sessions, a safe livelihood, the well-known 
streets of their native towns, the loved 
faces of relatives and neighbors and the 
graves of their departed loved ones in the 
churchyard—hbecause they felt that free- 
dom is a noble thing and that without 
liberty of conscience and without human 
dignity, life would not be worth while 
living. In conclusion he formally conferred 
the degree upon Dr. Snow. The newly- 
created doctor of philosophy then advanced 
to shake hands with the rector and the 
deans. 

The rectorial address followed. Dr. 
Gelei recalled his first meeting with Dr. 
Snow in Kolozsvar in 1920. He spoke 
with appreciation of the commission’s visit 
of six months and its effect on the people 
of Transylvania. It gave them new vigor 
in their time of discouragement and suf- 
fering. He spoke of the present spirit of 
the Transylvanian Hungarians and of the 
new literature and art that have sprung up 
in the mountains of that land since its 
separation from Hungary. He recalled the 
religious teachings of his childhood, when 
on returning from church he was made to 
stand at stiff attention in front of the 
door of his house and before entering greet 
the household with the words: ‘‘May God 
give you a share in my prayers.” He 
charged Dr. Snow on returning home, be- 
fore entering the threshold of his country, 
to ery aloud to his people: ‘‘God give you 
a share in our sacred prayers for Hungary.”’ 
Going back to another teaching of his 
childhood he told of reading to his grand- 
mother, on his return from church, the 
lesson from the Bible for the day. | Fol- 
lowing this analogy he recited stirring 
passages from the Bible of Hungarian his- 
tory, and begged Dr. Snow to read its 
pages, with their story both of suffering 
and achievement. 


Dr. Snow Responds 


An address by Dr. Snow, translated by 
a faculty member, closed the exercises. 
Dr. Snow, asserting his personal unworthi- 
ness of the honor, accepted it as a recog- 
nition of the interest, during the past two 
troubled decades, by the group which he 
represented, in religious rights and minor- 
ities. This interest, he stated, is the natura! 


‘consequence of the interest always held 
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by that group in human rights. He sug- 
gested certain human rights which should 
never be denied. The first was the right 
to live—a right which mankind, with the 
new knowledge of the forces of nature, 
holding before it the vision of endless 
plenty, and the advances of medical 
science in the control of pestilence and 
disease, would now be for the first time 
in a position to grant, were it not for the 
twin monsters of our age, poverty and war. 
Will man, he asked, turn back from his 
ways of exploitation and destruction and 
use the resources now at his command to 
confer life on his fellows instead of death? 
The second human right is the right not 
only to live, but to live life to the full—the 
right of opportunity to all for the highest 
physical, mental and spiritual development. 
This right cannot be granted, however, 
without a social order more favorable 
than any that has yet been attained. 
The principle on which it may be built, 
laid down by Jesus, is the principle of co- 
operation and good will. Of the many 
programs proposed for its attainment 
Dr. Snow did not advocate any, but sug- 
gested as a. third human right the oppor- 
tunity for free discussion and experimen- 
tation through which and only through 
which, in his opinion, social progress is 
made. Those who believe in human rights 
must fight today the world-wide tendency 
to drive under cover discussion of social 
change and by forcing men into molds to 
discourage tentative steps forward. Fi- 
nally Dr. Snow asserted that for his de- 
velopment man must have not only a 
social environment in which life on a high 
physical, mental and spiritual plane is at- 
tainable; he must also find for himself a 
sure and significant place in the universe. 
A religion that places him in an eternal 
setting and gives meaning to his life and 
strivings is a prime necessity of his being. 
A satisfactory religion, which will bear 
inspection in the light of the history of the 
race and the science of its time, can be 
developed only under conditions of com- 
plete intellectual and spiritual freedom; 
and Dr. Snow named as man’s dearest 
right the possession of such freedom. 
The chief greatness of the nineteenth cen- 
tury was its untrammeled freedom in pur- 
suit of truth. Among institutions the 
universities of the world are the chief 
guardians of this freedom; and scholars 
everywhere must stand as one against all 
encroachments. 


Tribute to Dr. Brassai 


Following the convocation a dinner was 
held in one of the college halls. The rector 
presided. 

The University at Szeged is the successor 
of the Hungarian University at Kolozsvar 
in Transylvania. It is one of the four. 
universities in Hungary. The government 
has erected a group of beautiful buildings 
to house it and supports it generously. 
With the co-operation of the Rockefeller 
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Foundation its Medical School has at- 
tained special distinction. Dr. Szent 
Gyergy of this faculty, only Nobel prize 
winner in Hungarian universities, is a 
member of this faculty, and was present 
at the convocation. Student members 
were about twelve hundred. 

An architectural feature of the univer- 
sity is its cloister with memorials to dis- 
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tinguished Hungarians of the past. Before 
the convocation Dr. Snow laid a wreath 
at the bust of Dr. Brassai, a Unitarian 
scholar whose attainments were an orna- 
ment to the University at Kolozsvar dur- 
ing the nineteenth century (Dr. Brassai 
died in the nineties aged ninety-seven); 
and another wreath at the war memorial, 
the main university gate. 


Religious Art Guild Activities 
During Anniversary Week 


Dr. Von Ogden Vogt, distinguished 
minister of the First Unitarian Church, 
Chicago, Ill., and author of “Art and Re- 
ligion’” and ‘‘Modern Worship,’ was 
elected president of the Religious Arts 
Guild at its annual meeting held Tuesday 
evening of Anniversary Week at the 
Edward Everett Hale Chapel of the First 
Church in Boston. Dr. Vogt, besides be- 
ing an influential parish minister and 
writer, is lecturer on architecture at the 
University of Chicago, served as a member 
of the commission which edited the new 
“‘Hymns of the Spirit,” and has been for 
many years an active leader in every ef- 
fort to increase the appreciation of art and 
beauty as aids to worship in liberal 
churches. Dr. Vogt succeeds Rev. Vin- 
cent B. Silliman of Portland, Maine, who 
has served as president of the Guild since 
1983. 

This coming autumn the Religious Arts 
Guild will complete its fifteenth year of 
existence as a Unitarian organization, the 
first meeting of the charter members hav- 
ing been held in connection with the Gen- 
eral Conference at New Haven in 1923. 
At this year’s meeting a resolution was 
adopted taking note of this anniversary, 
and expressing appreciation of the support 
given the work of the Guild by its many 
friends during these years. Congratula- 
tions were extended to Mr. Silliman upon 
the progress made during the five years 
of his presidency. 

The Guild lecturer this year was Charles 
J. Connick, world-famous artist and crafts- 
man in stained glass, who spoke on “‘Ad- 
ventures in Light and Color.’”” Mr. Con- 
nick paid tribute to the fine workmanship 
of the medieval glass men who, without 
modern advantages of scientific knowledge 
and equipment, discovered the physical 
laws according to which light and color 
affect each other. Those craftsmen so 
perfected their skill that they were able to 
build windows through which varying 
sunlight caused amazing changes in color 
combinations, but always with the design 
of the window clearly and beautifully re- 
vealed. 

Mr Connick explained that, because of 
the distinctive and necessarily limiting 
character of its art medium, stained glass 
is different from painting and lends itself 
with particular success to symbolic ex- 
pression. “Stained glass is not a craft 
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of making pictures but an art of symbol- 
ism. The artist sings thus of great truths 
through the beauty of light and color.” 
Figures in the great windows are meant to 
be, not portraits but symbols, beautifully 
and powerfully reminding the beholder of 
the virtues and heroic acts of the person 
represented, and so impressing upon him 
the religious ideas which the window was 
created to convey. Colors used are, them- 
selves, symbolic, as is still indicated by 
phrases in our common speech such as 
“true blue” and “‘good as gold.” 

In connection with his lecture Mr. Con- 
nick showed a number of slides depicting 
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the development of stained glass, and re- 
producing, with remarkable fidelity, the 
beauty of the great windows represented. 
Occasionally he showed several slides of a 
single window, thus making clear the ex- 
tent of the changes in color tone and mood 
produced by differing light conditions. 
The full beauty of such a window can be 
appreciated only as it is seen, not once but 
many times, and at different times in the 
day: at sunrise, at high noon, in the late 
afternoon, at sunset, and even by moon- 
light. 

Mr. Connick showed especially fine slides 
of windows in Chartres Cathedral, France. 
He ended with reproductions of his own 
work, including the rose window in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City, and windows made for Prince- 
ton and Pittsburgh Universities. 

It is interesting to note that several 
Unitarian churches have windows designed 
by Mr. Connick, including the Ames 
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Memorial Chapel of Unity Church, St 
Paul. 

Preceding the showing of the slides, while 
he was speaking on the close relationship 
between the arts, and the similarity in 
message and mood between a great window 
and a great symphony, or a great poem, 
Mr. Connick unexpectedly presented to 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote, in the audience, 
a small stained glass, in appreciation of 
Dr. Foote’s quickness in recognizing cer- 
tain quotations in the lecture as taken 
from the Sonnets of Shakespeare. 

The Guild also sponsored during An- 
niversary Week an unusually interesting 
exhibit on symbolism, in the Guild Room 
at 25 Beacon Street. The opening was 
held on Monday afternoon, when tea was 
served to members and friends. Among the 
special features of the exhibit were a gold 
reredos richly painted to symbolize the 
Christian faith, medallions of Sandwich 
glass worked in colorful symbolic designs, 


-and several original cartoons of windows 


loaned by Mr. Connick. Two wood carv- 
ings complemented by painted panels in a 
modern-medieval style, by Karolyn Fiilép, 
famous European artist, were loaned by 
Doll and Richards; an exquisite illumi- 
nated manuscript and batik, by the Bos- 
ton Society of Arts and Crafts; and two 
crystal statuettes, one of the Madonna and 
Child, and the other of St. Francis, by 
The Artisans of Boston. Dr. Earl Marlatt, 
well remembered as the guest speaker of 
the Guild at its annual meeting of last 
year, loaned a number of interesting ob- 
jects, among which was a glass medallion 
made by Mr. Connick to interpret Dr. 
Marlatt’s poem ‘‘May Morning.” 

At the annual meeting, in addition to 
Dr. Vogt as president, the following officers 
were elected: Vice presidents, Rev. Dan 
H. Fenn of Chestnut Hill, Mass., Dr. John 
H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., Dr. Eu- 
gene R. Shippen of Winter Park, Fla., and 
Dr. Theodore G. Soares of Pasadena, Calif. 
Treasurer and recording secretary, Miss 
Mildred Jones Keefe of Newtonville, 
Mass. Corresponding secretary, Miss 
Marie W. Johnson of Cambridge, Mass. 
Directors: Mrs. Frederick M. Eliot of 
Cambridge, Miss Emilie Everett of Boston, 
Dr. Henry Wilder Foote of Belmont, Rev. 
Frank O. Holmes of Jamaica Plain, Rev. 
Ernest W. Kuebler of West Newton, Rev. 
Robert S. Miller of Omaha, Neb., and Rev. 
Vincent B. Silliman of Portland, Maine. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


The contribution of $1 from the Charles 
Street Meeting-house Society, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass., listed in Table I of the Report 
by the treasurer of the Association for 
the annual meeting, under Contributions 
from Unitarian Churches in the United 
States and Canada, should have been 
listed under Table II, Contributions from 
Affiliated Organizations. 

Parker E. Marean, Treasurer. 
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NEW BEDFORD CHURCH 
CELEBRATES CENTENARY 


The First Congregational Society of New 
Bedford, Mass., celebrated the hundredth 
anniversary of its meetinghouse on Sun- 
day and Monday, May 22 and 23. At the 
service on Sunday morning Emerson’s 
hymn, ‘We love the venerable house,” 
written in 1833 while he served as supply 
minister in New Bedford, was sung, as well 
as another hymn, of unknown authorship, 
*‘O bow thine ear, Eternal One,”’ written 
for the dedicatory services of the meeting- 
house a century ago. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, 
president of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation. Those sharing with Dr. Eliot in 
the service were the minister of the church, 
Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, who retires this 
year, Rev. Duncan Howlett, who is to 
succeed Dr. Hodgin in September, and 
Rev. William H. Parker, minister of the 
Fairhaven Unitarian church. Many mem- 
bers of the Fairhaven church were in the 
congregation, which filled the auditorium. 

In the course of his sermon Dr. Eliot 
said: 

“The special tradition of this church is 
recognized by the denomination as holding 
an essentially significant place in our en- 
tire body. This is not the occasion to de- 
scribe or appraise the peculiar qualities 
of that tradition. Primarily it is the Puri- 
tan tradition that stood for independence 
of mind and conscience, the integrity of 
the personal life and disinterestedness in 
the public service. But it is the Puritan 
tradition modified by another influence, 
the sweetness and reverence of the Quaker 
which mitigated some of the Puritan aus- 
terities.” 

Recalling that an earlier writer, a rep- 
resentative of orthodox Congregationalism 
of the period, had referred to the Quaker 
influence as a blight on orthodoxy, Dr. 
Eliot said others of the more liberal fellow- 
ship recognized the Quaker influence as 
having contributed a strain that was not 
characterized as a blight. 

“In addition to the tradition of the in- 
dependence of the Puritan, softened by the 
sweetness and reverence of the Quaker, 
you also have the tradition of fresh cour- 
age, for which this society has always 
stood down to the present day, and the 
promise that it is to be continued. You 
have had the courage of being reluctant 
to accept the traditional answers to every 
problem, the courage of your ministers to 
strike out in new fields of thought. 

“T suggest to you the importance of 
trusting the future, for much depends on 
how you face a future so chaotic as is the 
present time. I suggest to you that the 
author of the 26th. verse of the 102nd 
Psalm was also faced with somewhat the 
same problem when he wrote: “They 
shall perish, but thou shalt endure; yea, all 
of them shall wax old like a garment; as a 
vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed.’ 


“The writer was concerned with what 
was to endure, and we likewise are con- 
cerned with what is to endure, not our 
own careers or ideals even, but rather those 
fundamentals that can be trusted in every 
age. A test question for every religious man 
and woman is how far do you trust the 
future destiny of the race, the future of 
this republic. The world needs most a re- 


newal of confidence in the future and it is a. 


primary function of religion to fortify 
that hope. Are there not certain principles 
that we can trust that are working toward 
a better future, even though there are 
many things that seem like obstacles in 
the path? Can we have faith that these 
fundamental principles will endure? 

“Confidence in the future must be based 
on a religious interpretation of history, the 
belief that we live in a world of order and 
law and not a world of chaos, and that man 
has his place in helping to build that 
world.” 

On Monday evening, after a devotional 
service, William M. Emery, president of 
the Channing Conference of Unitarian 
Churches, gave an address covering the 
history of the parish. 

* * 
PASSING OF A GREAT 
UNITARIAN LAYMAN 


Omaha mourns a great civic leader and 
Unitarians the country over mourn a 
great Unitarian layman. William F. 
Baxter, president of the Thomas Kil- 
patrick Company since 1919, and the 
initiator of the movement leading to the 
building of the present Unitarian church 
in Omaha, died at midnight, Friday, May 
27, at his home, aged seventy years. He 
had been in failing health for some time, 
and on that account declined re-election 
to the church’s board of trustees last 
February. 

Mr. Baxter was born at Warren, R. L., 
and earned his first money at the age of 
seven by selling notions from house to 
house. In 1876 his family moved to Ash- 
land, Neb., where his father started a 
general mercantile business, and Mr. Bax- 


‘ter helped him after school hours and on 


Saturdays. His parents died in 1881 and 
he went to live with an uncle. His first 
regular job was in his high school days 
and brought him $10 a month. He went 
to Omaha at the age of seventeen to work 
for the predecessors of the firm which he 
headed at the time of his death. He had 
already acquired an interest in it at the 
age of twenty-one. Mr. Baxter was 
married in 1896 to Miss Katherine Krieck- 
haus of St. Louis, and leaves two daughters. 

In addition to the qualities necessary 
for the type of self-guided career just 
sketched, Mr. Baxter had a life-long pas- 
sion for liberalism in religion and for the 
human as well as the political values in 
democracy. He was noted for his per- 
sonal kindness to his employes, although he 
would never admit that he acted toward 
them from any motives other than those 


of good business. So far, on the other 
hand, was he from a complacent accept- 
ance of the nominally democratic system 
that had so richly rewarded his own ef- 
forts that he repudiated in principle the 
‘privilege’ elements in society and warmly 
espoused the gospel of Henry George. 
Indeed at one time he seriously consid- 
ered abandoning business to become a 
lecturer for the single tax movement. 

Mr. Baxter carried his hate of privilege 
into a long and at length successful fight 
for a non-toll bridge between Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, and he was also a life-long 
fighter for public ownership of utilities. 

To Unitarianism in the Omaha and the 
local fields he gave thought and productive 
energy as well as money. Decades ago 
there had been a Unitarian church in Oma- 


‘ha, but it had languished and at length 


the building was sold. For a few years 
there were no services and then they were 
resumed in a small hall. After a revival in 
Omaha led by Billy Sunday, Mr. Baxter 
felt that that situation was no longer 
tolerable, and spent one Sunday afternoon 
telephoning his Unitarian friends. The 
following day a number of them met at 
lunch, subscribed generously, began to 
raise funds, and soon began to build. In 
June, 1918, at Mr. Baxter’s invitation, 
William Howard Taft visited Omaha and 
laid the foundation stone. ‘The church 
was completed in September of that year. 
For many years Mr. Baxter was a member 
of the board of trustees. He also served 
on a national committee to raise funds for 
Unitarian extension. For years he was an 
active member of the Laymen’s League. 

It would perhaps be incorrect to say 
that Mr. Baxter was a typical Unitarian, 
for there is no one type of Unitarian. But 
in his union of business ability with demo- 
cratic sympathies and in his championship 
of the most unpopular causes—for public 
ownership and the doctrines of Henry 
George are not doctrines welcome by con- 
ventional business men—he did show the 
characteristics of the Unitarian spirit and 
temper. 

* * 
PRIZE ESSAYS ON TEMPERANCE 


At the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at Bulfinch Place 
Chapel, Boston, on May 24, at 3 p. m., the 
three prize-winners in the essay-play con- 
test recently conducted by the Society 
were announced. The first award of $30 
was given to Miss Elizabeth Manning of 
Malden, Mass. Miss Manning was one 
of the Universalists who entered the con- 
test. Her winning entry was a one-act 
temperance play entitled “Beyond One 
Glass.”’ The second price of $10 was won 
by Lewis A. Dexter of Belmont, Mass. 
Mr. Dexter has been a graduate student 
at Harvard and Columbia. His essay was 
captioned ‘‘And No Escape—.” The third 
prize of $5 was awarded to Miss Jocelyn 
Mair of Medfield, Mass., for her essay, 
“The Voice of the Child.” The judges 
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were Mrs. William H. Brown, Rev. Er- 
mest W. Kuebler and Dr. Christopher R. 
Eliot. 

The speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Society was Dr. Harry R. DeSilva of the 
Bureau of Street Traffic Research of Har- 
vard University. His bureau, Dr. DeSilva 
reported, attributes from 40 to 60 percent 
of traffic accidents to the use of alcoholic 
beverages before or during the operation 
of motor cars. At least 20 percent of 
fatal accidents are caused by beverage 
alcohol. The chief trouble with drinking 
drivers, he asserted, is that they are con- 
fident of themselves just at the time when 
their vision is blurred by alcohol and when 
their muscular co-ordination, especially 
in the feet and legs, is reduced in ef- 
ficiency. The speaker exhibited a new 
device called the ‘‘drunkometer”’ by which 
police departments are able to determine 
by a scientific test of the drinker’s breath 
whether he is intoxicated, since there 
is a correlation between the amount of 
alcohol in a drinker’s breath, blood, and 
brain. 

In his annual report the secretary, Rev. 
William H. Gysan, revealed that during 
the past year the Society had gained both 
in membership and income, although he 
stated that the membership ought to be 
much larger, and will increase as the un- 
satisfactory liquor situation at the present 
time arouses our church people to new 
study and action. A gratifying number of 
Alliance branches became members of the 
Society during the past year. An in- 
creasing number of Alliance branches and 
young people’s groups is studying the bev- 
erage alcohol problem. Thirty-five hun- 
dred copies of ‘‘The Cocktail Hour,’ the 
1937 prize essay by Gladys Simmons, 
have been distributed, mostly among 
young people, including groups in several 
denominations. There is also a steady de- 
mand for the “Type Talks on Alcohol.” 
A letter from the officers of the Society 
which appeared in The Boston Transcript 
last winter has been selected by the editors 
of the 1938 edition of the ‘‘Voice of Public 
Opinion” as one of the 850 letters to be 
included in that volume. 

The officers of the Society for 1938-39 
will be Mrs. William H. Brown of Boston, 
president; Mrs. Henry Townshend of New 
Haven, Conn., vice-president; Rev. Wil- 
liam H. Gysan of Boston, secretary; and 
Henry R. Scott of Boston, treasurer. 
Seven honorary vice presidents were 
elected: Paul Tyner, Atlanta, Ga.; Del- 
cevare King; Quincy, Mass.; Emmett 
Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; Mrs. Eliz- 

-abeth Tilton, Cambridge, Mass.; Rev. 
Lyman V. Rutledge, Dedham, Mass.; 
Rey. James Fairley, White Plains, N. Y.; 
and Rey. William G. Eliot, Jr., Portland, 
Ore. 

The board of directors will be: Dr. 
Zhristopher R. Eliot, Cambridge, Mass.; 
. Harold G. Arnold, West Roxbury, 
Mass.; Dr. Earl M. Wilbur, Berkeley, 


Calif.; Mrs. George Whiting, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Miss Frances Curtis, Boston, 
Mass.; Prof. John Ratcliff, Tufts College, 
Mass.; Herbert Miller, Boston, Mass.; 
Rev. Carl A. Seaward, Dorchester, Mass.; 
Robert Needham, Arlington, Mass.; Rev. 
Payson Miller, Roxbury, Mass.; and Rey. 
Waitstill H. Sharp, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


* * 


MISS SZANTHO TALKS TO 
PARISH WORKERS’ GUILD 


The annual meeting and supper of the 
Guild of Parish Workers was held at the 
Arlington Street Church vestry on Tues- 
day, May 24. Reports were given on the 
projects undertaken in co-operation with 
the Department of Religious Education; 
the bulletin on the work of parish assist- 
ant, programs for the service of worship in 
the church school, and church school rec- 
ords (the record cards are printed and 
ready for use). Annual reports of the sec- 
retary-treasurer were read and approved. 
The following officers were re-elected: 
President, Miss Annie E. Pousland of 
Marblehead; vice president, Miss Annie 
Filoon of Jamaica Plain; secretary-treas- 
urer, Miss Gertrude Neilson of Marble- 
head; and one new director for three years, 
Mrs. Charles Harrington of Waltham. 

Rey. Vilma Szantho was the speaker at 
the evening meeting. After explaining, 
with delightful humor, that though she 
came from Rumania and spoke Hungarian, 
she was in fact a Transylvanian, Miss 
Szantho gave a brief outline of the early 
history of Unitarianism in the sixteenth 
century under the leadership of Francis 
David. 

* * 
REV. A. H. WINN LEAVES HOUSTON 


Rev. Arthur H. Winn, after a ministry 
of a little more than two and a half years 
at Houston, Tex., preached his fare- 
well sermon May 22. Going North he 
preached May 29 at Memphis, Tenn., in 
exchange with Rey. John C. Petrie. 
Substantial progress has been made in the 
last two years. During Mr. Winn’s 
ministry a new Hammond organ was pur- 
chased. The church and parish house 
have been newly painted. A Laymen’s 
League was formed with about twenty 
active members. The Sunday school has 
more than doubled. The Alliance has 
been very active in its assistance to the 
church. In the last two years thirty-one 
new members have joined the church. 

The three new trustees elected were Miss 
Helen Steele, Mrs. Irene Conrad and Dr. 
Joseph Adler. Houston is a rapidly grow- 
ing city and the Unitarian church faces a 
bright future. 

At the last service a testimonial, hand- 
printed by Miss Joan Nichols, a young 
lady of the church, was presented to Mr. 
and Mrs. Winn by Francis Campbell. 
This book was signed by all the members 
and friends of the church. Accompanying 
the testimonial was a substantial check. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m, 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. 


NEW YORK—AlI Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 
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Bible Markers —Communion Linens 
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COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


NEXT TIME IN NEW YORK 


live at 


TEN PARK AVENUE HOTEL 


“A Home Away From Home” 


+ + « In the heart of New York’s shop- 
_ ping, business and amusement centers! / 


SUNFLOODED - AIRY » SPACIOUS 


You will take pride in entertaining busi- 
ness or social visitors in the beautifully 
furnished dropped living room of a TEN 
PARK 1-Room Suite. No beds in sight to act 
as a jarring “hotel room’’ reminder. Beds 
are cleverly concealed on the railed sleep- 
ing gallery. . . . Accommodations compar- 
able to the usual ‘Hotel Room and bath” 
in cost only! 
UNITARIAN VISITORS 
are Particularly welcome at 
Headquarters of the 
Community Church in New York 


CAledonia 5-5200 


Managing Agent WM. A. WHITE & SONS (Est. 1868) 
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Irresponsibilities 


Taking Religion Seriously 


Gay MacLaren, the author of “Morally 
We Roll Along” (Little, Brown), quotes 
Bishop Vincent who welcomed her to Lake 
Chautauqua. “The biblical cities were at 
first made of plaster of Paris, but en- 
thusiasts would break off the houses and 
take them home for souvenirs,’ Bishop 
Vincent said. “I had a hard time keeping 
Jerusalem and the cedars of Lebanon in 
place. So finally we made them of iron 
and drove them into the ground, and they 
stayed.” 

* a * 
The Clergy of Yesteryear 

And from Miss MacLaren’s pages we 
lift this picture of a vanished type—that of 
the clergyman who looked more like a 
contemporary undertaker than another 
undertaker did: Behind the perspiring 
choir leader sat the ministers of the Gospel. 
It was the custom at Chautauqua for all 
visiting clergymen to be invited to sit on 
the platform during the Sunday services. 
; . Occasionally one was asked to give 
the scriptural reading or offer prayer, but 
for the most part they were simply atmos- 
phere and scenery. 

“In their preacher coats of greenish 
black with white lawn ties, this long row 
of solemn-visaged brothers sitting in eager 
expectancy gave the effect of a flock of 
black crows ready to swoop down upon the 
hapless song leader the moment he fell, as 
surely he must, from sheer exhaustion.” 

* * * 


Some People Don’t Learn by 
Experience 

Someone on The Nation who finds time 
to read the Brooklyn Tablet, a Catholic 
weekly, reports that that paper recently 
advocated the deportation of Albert Ein- 
stein. But how could The Tablet guarantee 
that Einstein’s ideas would leave the 

country with him and stay deported? 


* * * 
Salmon Boycott Administration 


A newspaper story from Bonneville, 
Ore., quotes fishermen—white and In- 
dian—as reporting that the Royal Chinook 
salmon has disappeared from the river 
“above Bonneville dam, the government’s 
$55,000,000 power and navigation proj- 
ect.” 

* * * 


No Sectionalism 


“Fights Gunmen. . . . 10 shots fired’’— 
Boston newspaper headline. We thought 
we had left all that behind us in Chicago. 
But after all, we are just one big family. 

* * cd 


An Italian’s Dilemma 


“TI can’t get a job because I have not 
raised a family. But how can I raise a 
family if I don’t have a job?”—Guerin 
Meschino, Milan. 
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DIRECT ORB 


i Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of ihe Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada | 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 


For particulars, write 


President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 
must have the loyal support of every 
Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 
day. $2.50 per year. 


| 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


_ trains for the liberal ministry of 
_today. Association: with the Uni- 
_ versity of Chicago adds to the 


School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


- President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 


5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


More Effective in Your Church Work 


| will be the result of a week spent at the 


INSTITUTE OF CHURCHMANSHIP 
STAR ISLAND, JULY 9-16 
Select your delegate now and write for 
reservations to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. “t- CAPitol 1230: 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


~ UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
t renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m,, Station WJJD, 1180 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1370 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 


Classified Advertising 
LADIES’ beautiful full fashioned silk 
hose — slight imperfections — 3 pairs, 
$1.00 postpaid. All popular shades. 
Money back guarantee. BULLOCK’S, 
Route No. 9, Charlotte, N.C. © - 
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